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Gone With The Mules 


Sympathy for the tenant farmer is spreading 
in spite of the war. This is what they tell me in 
the office of the organization for share-crop- 
pers in New York. I know the ladies of the 
New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have asked to hear a speech about him in May. 
The ladies’ interest in the tenant farmer is 
splendid, but it is also a little late. 

Tenancy is decreasing. Indeed, in the group 
of states where the plight of the tenant farmer 
has seemed saddest— the sixteen Southern 
states from Maryland through Texas—the fig- 
ures show that there were nearly 350,000 fewer 
tenants in 1940 than there were ten years 
before. Those who hoped to abolish tenancy 
can cheer. Cheer again: land ownership in the 
same region is increasing. There are nearly 


“¢ 


150,000 more farmers who own their. own land. 


than there were in 1930, and land ownership 
has always been the pattern of the American 
dream. 


But if the ladies of New Hampshire and else- 


where will excuse me, I am not going to wave 

any flags until I have done a tate problem in 

subtraction: 
Fewer tenants 


339,047 
More landowners ...... 143,048 
195,999 © 


That 195,999 is oe A. figure in pure mathe- 
matics. Every item in it is a family of people 
unaccounted for in the statistics. They are the 
families which have been pushed even out of 
the status which touched hearts as far north 
as New Hampshire. There are more like them. 
- Rural populations have increased while the 
chance to be even a tenant has declined. 
Take Mississippi. Everybody does take it 
when they want scenes and statistics of sad- 


ness. It has 11,315 more landowners than it had. 


in 1930. It also has 32,798 fewer tenants. That 
means that at least 21,483 families which once 
may have deserved our sympathy as tenants 
have now not even that precarious and some- 
times seemingly persecuted relationship with 
the land. They have been set free from tenancy, 
which means they are free to squat in idleness, 
to stand on small-town street corners, to hope 
only for occasional day labor—free to starve 
but for the intervention of relief. Share- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Venture In Faith 

This is the first issue of the “Tenant 
Farmer.” It represents a venture in Faith, 
in the field where a paper is badly need- 
ed. The Executive Council of the STFU 
could only set aside funds to cover the 
printing and postage for two issues. To 
insure its publication for the remaining 
ten months, we must raise from some 
source $1,000. It j eing sent to members 
of the Union ff e; copies are also being 
sent to our f ends. We hope everyone 
likes it and will help us keep it going. 
Any contributions, large or small, will 
be welcome. We will hold such funds in 
a special account and publish the paper 
as long as the money lasts. If there is 
not enough money to publish more than 
the two issues, all contributions will be 
returned. 


Mayor of New York Welcomes 
Union’s President 


The Mayor of the World’s largest City, Hon. 
F. H. LaGuardia, among the sponsors of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers’ Week, welcomes President 
Butler of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
to New York City. 


NSW 194] 


National Sharecroppers’ Week is conducted 
each year for the benefit of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union. A large number of 
outstanding American citizens join in spon- 
soring the week. A committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Frank P. Graham, President 
of the University of North Carolina undertook 
the direction of the National Sharecroppers’ 
Week in 1941. 

A series of meetings were held in several 
large cities during the week of March 2 to 10. 
Radio broadcasts and special literature were 
used also as a means of creating interest in 
the problem of the Sharecropper and his Union. 

President Butler, Vice-President Betton, Bea- 
trice Johnson, D. A. Griffin and H. L. Mitchell 
represented the Union in different cities during 
the week. Addressing meetings in New York 
and Boston, along with Dr. Graham, were Dr. 
Arthur Raper, noted Social Science Analyst of 
Georgia, and Dr. Ira D. Reid, Sociologist of 
Atlanta University, co-authors of the new book, 


“Sharecroppers All.” 


|Langer Introduces 


Minimum Wage Law, 
For Farm Labor 


A bill was introduced May 2 in the 77th 
Congress to prohibit child labor on farms and 
require payment of fair and reasonable mini- 
mum wages to all farm labor employed by 
producers of farm products, who share in gov- 
ernment benefit payments. 

Senator Wm. Langer of North Dakota is 
sponsoring the measure in the U. S. Senate, 
which when enacted will empower the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture after investigation and 
public hearings to set wage rates and deter- 


mine other conditions of employment in the 


various crop producing areas of the United 
States and its Possessions. 

The bill is based on provisions contained in 
the sugar division of. the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, which has worked with great 
success in the sugar cane and beet fields of 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Puerto Rico and elsewhere. | 

A similar law is now in operation in Great 
Britain, which was enacted following the last 
World War. The National Agricultural Work- 


ers Union was responsible for the English 


and now co-opevate in its administra- 
ion 

The Minimum Wage Bill was drafted in re- 
sponse to a resolution adopted by the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union 7th Annual Conven- 
tion at Little Rock. Vice-President F. R. Betton 
and Secretary H. L. Mitchell of the STFU were 
responsible for the preparation of the bill and 
securing the support of Senator Langer. 

A petition campaign among members and 
non-members alike is being sponsored by the 
STFU urging Congress to enact this measure. 
- Senator Langer is also the author of a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act to extend 


benefits to farmers and laborers. Under the 


Langer Amendment, all persons reaching the 
age of 60 would be given an Old Age Pension 
of not less than $30.00 per month. The require- 
ments for a pauper’s oath would also be abol- 
ished by this bill. The STFU is also conducting 
a petition campaign for this old age pension 
measure. 

We have the promise of Senator Langer to 
come South sometime during the summer 
months for a series of mass meetings to be 
held in rural areas. This visit will depend 
largely upon the Senator’s ability to leave 
his work in Washington at that time. 


Food Products Needed 


For Defense 


According to information received from the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
there will be an increasing demand for food 
products to provide the needed food promised 
England by the President and Congress. Rural 
women are being asked to make a contribution 
to the National Defense program by raising 


more poultry and canning products for home 
use. 
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STFU Council Maps 


Program 


After a a program for a three months’ 
organizing campaign, the Executive Council 
met again at the office in Memphis, April 19, 
to revise the budget adopted at a previous 
meeting and to provide for the expenditure of 
approximately $1,250.00 per month up until the 
next regular session July 1. 

The following members were assigned to 
work as general organizers, either on full-time 
or part-time basis: D. A. Griffin of Fair Oaks, 
Arkansas; W. M. Tanner of Kennett; Missouri; 
J. E. Clayton of Littig, Texas; Noah P. Graham 
of Bragg City, Missouri; Odis L. Sweeden of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; and B. S: Beck of Gob- 
ler, Missouri. J. F. Hynds of Forrest City was 
. assigned to do special field investigations. An 
organizer was also appointed for the State of 
Mississippi. (We regret that due to the dan- 
gerous task in that State we cannot publish his 
name and address.) The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary were also assigned to part- 
time field work. 

Plans were made to concentrate organization 
work in Texas and Oklahoma during this pe- 


riod and build up the membership in the 


Southwestern States. Arkansas, Missouri and 
Mississippi are to be given special attention in 
reviving interest and enthusiasm among the 
older locals. 

Changes in procedures and regulation for the 
locals were also approved. 


Federation Of Labor 
Invites STFU To 
Alabama 


The 40th annual convention of the Alabama 
Federation of Labor meeting in Montgomery, 
by convention resolution, invited the STFU to 
extend organization to farm people. in that 
State. H. L. Mitchell attended as the fraternal 
delegate and addressed the convention on be- 
half of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
Mitchell reports that there were nearly 600 
delegates in attendance, and that over 100 were 
Negro. The Alabama Federation of Labor re- 
elected two Negro Vice-Presidents. 


Supreme Court Decisions 

The Supreme Court has just handed down a 
decision in the case of Congressman Arthur 
Mitchell vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
requiring railroads to give accommodations to 
Negroes equal to those afforded white people. 
The Negro Congressman was evicted from a 
Pullman car in which he was traveling near 
Forrest City a year or more ago. 


Vice-President To 
Undertake Co-Operative 
Store Organization 


Vice-President F. R. Betton reports a great 
amount of interest is being taken by Union 
Members ‘near Cotton Plant in starting a co- 
operative store. The Vice-President, while in 
the Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul— 
during National Sharecroppers’ Week, had an 
opportunity to see in operation the many co- 
operative ventures, stores, creameries, filling 
stations, etc., owned and operated by both farm 
and city people, who save themselves money by 
eliminating profits. | 


.old Southeast has suffered t 


Streamlining the Sharecropper System 


By ARTHUR RAPER 


America is a long road—Wall Street at one 
end, a sharecropper at the other. Both are 
America. The sharecropper is the human ex- 
pression of the whole sharecropper system. 
He is now being streamlined in response to 
increased mechanization on cotton farms. To 


the persistence of natural tariff policies and 


differential freight rates, and of late to the 
loss of foreign markets for American cotton. 
Crop control and soil building subsidies fur- 
ther complicate the scene for the sharecroppers, 
for now in the best soil areas they find them- 
selves being thinned out at the same time that 


they are being pushed down the agricultural | 


ladder into the wage hand and migrant labor 
group. Surplus white workers are piling up on 
the poor land areas of the South, while surplus 
Negroes are drifting off to the cities. 

As unemployment, urban and rural, has 
reached into the millions, a new relationship 
between plantation owners and workers has 
developed in some areas. With relief standards 
low and many stranded families unable to get 
relief, surplus farm families are no longer 
striving to get away from the plantation. 


Rather, each year tens of thousands of landless 


families seek in vain to stay within the old 
plantation system. Force does not have to be 
used to make people work out a sharecropper’s 
debt when the choice is that of roadside un- 
employment. 

This new type of “peonage”—streamlined as 
it is—may be even more difficult to handle 
than the old. For while the old was based. on 
duress and coercion by the employer, the new 
is grounded upon the desperation of working 


families who fear eviction and unemployment | 


more than prolonged debts. The new peonage 


emerges in the most productive and most 


modernly organized agricultural regions of the 
South. It comes along with tractors for plowing 
and migratory and transient laborers for chop- 
ping and picking. Lucky~ are the landless 
families in many banner cotton counties who 
can be certain that they will have a house 


next year, to say nothing of free access to the 


woodlot and credit advances with which to 
grow a crop. 

Back of the “new peonage” lies matinnat and 
international factors as they affect Southern 
agriculture, particularly cotton. The Southern 
states no longer have a monopoly on the pro- 
duction of the raw cotton of the world. The 
greatest loss, for 
in 1880 when four-fifths the raw cotton of 
the world was produced in the United States, 
nearly four-fifths of the nation’s cotto me 


from the region east of the Mississippi river; ' 


now when scarcely two-fifths of the world’s 
cotton is produced in the United States nearly 
one-half of the nation’s crop comes from the 
two Southern States of Texas and Oklahoma. 
It is in these most potent cotton regions, 
such as the Mississippi bottoms and the plains 
of Texas and Oklahoma, that the new peonage 
take its character. Crop control and increased 


mechanization, urban unemployment and the. 


policy of discontinuing relief when local work 
is available have reduced the bargaining power 
of the landless man to nearly zero. With no 
jobs open to him elsewhere and no choice in 
the plantation area except to take what is 
offered or move out, he becomes a “voluntary 
peon” to escape the worse plight of the tran- 
sient laborer. Today he does from desperation 
what yesterday he would do only under com- 
pulsion. The defense program, it seems, can 
afford only temporary relief. 

Last year, some planters in the Mississippi 
bottoms left their tractors in the sheds and 
turned back to traditional sharecropper-com- 
missary production, and largely because land- 
less men, looking at the tractors and fearing 
eviction, agreed to pay the old carrying charges 


and grumbled not at all if a debt from last 
year were applied to next year’s crop. Such > 
security as there is for the worker in the “new 
peonage” is not altogether unlike the security 
of the slave. Most creditors BETORG some pro- 
tection to their debtors. 


Some plantation workers are expecinenting 
with a new division of the crop, 60-40 rather 
than the traditional 50-50. The planter’s argu- 
ment is twofold: first, there are plenty of fami- 
lies who will be glad to take the 60-40 crop, 
therefore, why continue the old 50-50; second, 
that as taxes increase the 60-40 arrangement 
parallels the old 50-50 split. : 

It is now the white landless families who are | 
being pushed off the rich land in the greatest 
numbers. For several decades the number of 
white tenants had been increasing and the 
number of Negro tenants decreasing, as strand- 
ed whites accepted the working conditions and 
furnishing arrangements which had been de- 
veloped for Negro tenants. But now when the 
base is shifting downward, the planters are 
expecting ‘tenants to operate on a still more 
restricted level, the Negro is preferred because 
he is easier to handle, that is, easier to exploit. 
With fertilizer and other production costs tend- 
ing to go higher, while the cotton market con- 
tinues to shrink,’ the plantation owners find 
themselves becoming more and more dependent | 
upon government subsidy. 


There is urgent need that the various farm - 


programs be continued, and that the services 
of the Farm Security Administration and re- 
lated agencies to aid the landless farmer and 
migratory laborer be refused and extended. 
This basic program, from above down, can be 
most constructive only as there are organized 
groups of farm workers to help determine the 
types and qualities of federal and state serv- 
ices which shall be provided | for them and 
their children. 

The sharecroppers constitute a challenge to 
American democracy. Some people think too 
many children are being born in cabins. From 
a national point of view, however, too many 
children are not being born in America to © 
maintain a stationary population. And surely 
the richest nation on earth should do that. 
If we cannot or if we will not, it seems rather 
certain that we have no real answer to the 
problems of Japan’s crowded acres or to India’s 
untouchables. It is a little pathetic. sometimes 
for adequately fed city dwellers who are not 
reproducing themselves to speak disparagingly 
of cabin children. Again I say, America is a 
long road—money at one end, babies at the 
other. If New-York and the other large cities 
are to remain the size they are now, it means 


‘they must continuously attract many people 


from the .South’s sharecropper cabins and 
mountain huts where birth rates are high 
enough to offset the deficit in the North and 
East. If Democracy is to survive, it must serve 
all the American people, and to do that it must 
be concerned with babies as well as bourbons, 
with deficiencies and as well as dividends, with 
strivings as well as strength. 

People are of first importance in a democ- 
racy. And democracy is superior to other 
political systems to the degree that it affords 
the rank and file of people larger opportunities . 
for growth and responsible participation. The 
sharecropper and wage hand families of the 
cotton. South define American democracy’s. 
greatest challenge, and ,perhaps its greatest. 
strength, for out of the South came yesterday’s - 
Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and Lee, 
and Woodrow Wilson, and today’s Hull. The 
sun has not set on the South; there is strength 
in her people, and blessed be an _ enlightened 
people—above and below the Mason and Dixon 
Line—that help all our Southern children along 
with the children of the rest of the nation 
attain their full stature—their rightful place 


in the local community and in the nation. 
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THE | TENANT FARMER. 


Man o' The Land 
By H. L ‘MITCHELL, Secretary 


3 It is soo to be back with the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union after an absence of 
“nearly two years. During the time I was away 
from the office in Memphis, I worked with 
the National Youth Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a special assistant on rural prob- 
lems and traveled over nearly all of the South- 
ern States. For several months I was stationed 


in North Carolina and later worked in Alabama. 


on a joint program with the Farm Security 
Administration. For a short time I was as- 
signed to work as an investigator for a Con- 
gressional Committee investigating migratory 
labor in Oklahoma (the Tolan Committee.) 

In December I was offered and accepted a 
job.as an organizer for the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. I remained with the 
ILGWU until the last of March, when I came 
back to the STFU as Secretary. 

During this time I made many friends in 
both government and labor circles. I saw the 
South and its many problems much clearer 
than ever before. I came back to the STFU 
to help build it into a southwide organization. 
Though it was at a sacrifice to my family, 
I returned to the STFU because I wanted to 
help do the job that is needed. With the help 
of its friends and with hard work on the part 
of every member in the organization, it is my 
firm belief that the STFU can soon become 
the. greatest force in the South for social 
progress. 

In early April it was necessary that Vice- 
President F. R. Betton and I go to New York 
City on business for the Union. We stopped off 
in Washington afterwards for nearly a week. 
The Convention in Little Rock had adopted a 
resolution and instructed the incoming officers 
to seek to have introduced in Congress a meéas- 
ure that would provide fair and reasonable 
minimum wage for all farm labor. We went 
first to the Department of Agriculture and 
told them what we wanted done. We learned 
that while the Department was not as yet 
ready to o.k. the law we wanted enacted, there 
was considerable sentiment among officials in 
favor of such a minimum wage law for farm 
labor. The new Secretary of Agriculture (whose 
letter appears in this issue of the Tenant 
Farmer) had announced that he favored ex- 


tending social security legislation to all farm 


people. The Vice-President had some business 
with the Farm Security Administration on 
behalf of members of the Union, and we called 
on the Administrator, Mr. C. B. Baldwin. Mr. 
Benjamin Marsh of the Peoples Lobby in Wash- 
ington turned over his office to us and we 
made our headquarters there. With the help 
of some attorneys we had our “Minimum Wage 
- Bill” drafted and began the rounds on Capitol 
Hill, seeking to get a Congressman or Senator 
to introduce the STFU measure. 

We got some of our friends to telephone 
various members of Congress and make ap- 
pointments for us to see them. We called on 
a number of the representatives of the people. 
- All we saw gave us a good reception and were 
_in favor of our measure but for various rea- 
sons were unable to sponsor it for us. Late one 


afternoon, as we walked down the street, after. 


two days of work like this, Vice-President 
Betton remarked, “This reminds me of the 
Rat Convention. Every one wanted to bell the 
cat, but no one would put the bell on him.” 
A day later we did find a Senator who was 
not only willing but wanted.to “Bell the Cat.” 
Coming from a great wheat producing state, 
“Bill Langer” of North Dakota has been fight- 
ing the battles of farm people for over a gen- 
eration. Senator Langer also told us of an old 
age pension measure that he had introduced to 
amend the present Social Security law, so 
that all people over 60 would be given a mini- 
mum of $30.00 per month. This amendment 
: would extend the Old Age Pensions to farmers 


CONTRIBUTORS 
To This Issue of The Tenant Farmer 


Jonathan Daniels, Editor of the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, “NNews-Observer,” is the author 
of “A Southerner Discovers the South.” He 
contributes a weekly article to the Nation Mag- 
azine, known as “A Native at Large.” It is 
from this column that we reprint “Gone With 


the. Mules,” with special permission of the | 


author and the Nation Magazine ~ 
Arthur Raper of Greensboro, Georgia, is co- 
author of the new book, “Sharecroppers All,” 
with Ira D. Reid, Professor of Sociology, At- 
lanta University. Dr. Raper is now employed 
by the Department of Agriculture. He was for- 
merly with the Interracial Commission and 
taught at Agnes Scott College near Atlanta. 


| Another. article by Dr. Raper will appear in 


the next issue of the “Tenant Farmer.” 
We have asked several other outstanding 
authorities in the field of Southern agriculture 


| to contribute articles to future issues. We hope 


to make the “Tenant. Farmer” a: newspaper 
that represents all viewpoints about the South 
and something entirely different from the 


ordinary farm paper or trade union situslepss 


1,000 Workers Wanted In 
Connecticut Tobacco Fields 


The Southern Tenant Farmers Union has 
been asked by a “Friendly” County Agent, Wm. 
L. Harris, Jr., of Hartford, Connecticut, if we | 
can supply from 500 to 1,000 farm laborers for 
work in the tobacco fields of that state, during 
July and August of this year. Mr. Harris states 
that wages of $3.00 per day will be paid to 
men able to do the work. Officers of the Union 
have asked for information as to living condi- 
tions, and, if the Tobacco Associations are 
willing to enter into a contract, guaranteeing 
employment and transportation to Connecticut 
and back to Memphis when the work is fin- 
ished. If these conditions are met, members of 
the Union may be offered employment through 
their organization. 


and laborers, and when adopted, no one would 
be required to sign a pauper’s oath to dra 
his or her pension. 

The minimum wage law and the amendment 
to the Social Security Act, if and when adopted, 
will go far in improving conditions among 
tenant farmers, sharecroppers and farm labor. 
It may take time to get either bill enacted 
into law, but if every member of the STFU 
will do his or her part, we will get this legis- 
lation through the Congress of the United 
States. The best way is to build the Union 
into an organization with hundreds of thou- 


-sands of members. And, this can be done. 


We also learned that the Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a ruling saying that no offi- 
cial can serve as an officer or solicit member- 
ship in a farm organization. This ought to 
stop the activities of some Southern “County 
Agents” who have used their offices to force 
people to join the Farm Bureau. 

The April number of the Land Worker, offi- 
cial publication of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union of Great Britain has just 
arrived in Memphis. Bombs may be falling, 
but: our brothers across the ocean carry on 
their Union business just the same. The paper 
is filled with material dealing with Wage 
boards, hours, and other conditions of employ- 
ment among English farm labor. In England 
a minimum wage law has been in effect ever 
since the last war.’ The Union is a Power 
there and acts as a kind of policeman to see 
that law is enforced. Once the STFU bill is 
adopted, a new field for service will be opened 
up for our Union. 
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Missouri Locals To 
Hold Conference 


W. M. Tanner, Noah P. Graham, and B. S. 
Beck, STFU Organizers, report that plans are 
under way for the holding of a conference of 
the 26 STFU lozals in the Bootheel of Missouri 


on May 10th at the sinters Schoolhouse, near 
Kennett. 


Texas Organizing 
Campaign Under Way 


J. E. Clayton, noted Negro orator, recently 
appointed general organizer for the STFU, 
reports that he will be ready for work in any 
STFU territory just as soon as his school 
closes, May 20, at Littig,. Texas. In the mean- 
time new locals have been organized at Chi- 
reno, and Center. 

The old locals, formerly affiliated with the 
STFU prior to 1938, are returning. 


STFU Member Called 
To Colors 


The Secretary of Local 28, Mashslayilie: 
Mississippi, reports one of their members, 
Materson Liddell, has just been drafted and is 
now at an army training camp. We suggest 
that all locals report each member who is | 
drafted for service in the Army and that a 
paid-up membership book be given each sol- 
dier, to cover_his period of service to our 
Country. » 


The roe Is A 
“Briber™ 


A local secretary reports that a Negro min- 
ister has been hired by Mississippi planters to 
break up union organization in that State. It 
is reported that this man attended the STFU 
Convention in Little Rock, as a stooge for the 
landlords. He is said to ‘be the Pastor of a 
Baptist Church in Cleveland and to live in 
Greenville. It will be recalled that Jesus also 
had a traitor in the ranks of the Apostles, one 
Judas Iscariot. The present-day church also 
has its traitors who will sell their, feHowmen 
‘for a piece of gold. 


A Hoe With A 
Seat On It 


The Dixie Cotton Chopper Company of Dal- 
las, Texas, and Memphis, Tennessee, is adver- 
tising a mechanical cotton chopping machine 
which it is claimed will do the work of 10 men. 
A one-row machine, drawn by mules, sells for 
$74.50, while a two-row tractor-drawn machine 
is on the market at $119.50. 


Strawberry Pickers For 
Arkansas’ - 


The Tennessee-Arkansas Farm 
Service reports that 12,000 workers will be 
needed in Arkansas to pick the strawberry crop 
this year. The picking in Western Arkansas 
is about ended, but it will be in full swing near 
Bald Knob and Judsonia about May 10. Mem- 
bers of the Union, who expect to find employ- 
ment there, are advised to contact the U. S. 
Employment Service office before making ‘a 
trip to the fields unless they have been prom- 
ised a job by some reliable grower or one of 
the Associations. The prices to be paid are 
beginning at two and one-half cents per quart 
this year. A field office of the Farm Placement 


Service has been established in Bald Knob. 
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THE TENANT FARMER 


COLUMN 
Building the Union 


The Southern Tenant Farmers Union is built 
largely by its organizers, just as any other 
organization is built. Its Strength is in its local 
organizations or community groups and these 
locals or groups depend for their success on 


strong local leadership. It is up to the organizer 


to secure and develop this type of local leader- 
ship in the locals they organize. 
No person can successfully organize in the 


Southern Tenant Farmers Union unless he 
understands the principles on which the Union 
is built. He cannot successfully organize unless 


he himself knows the constitution well and 
respects it. He must know the policies of the 
Union and the methods by which these policies 
can be carried out. 

No person can successfully organize unless 
he believes thoroughly in the principles and 


_ policies of the Union and is willing to abide 


strictly by its constitutional provisions. 

To be successful, an organizer must be abso- 
lutely honest in his representations. He must 
not lead the people to believe or allow them 
to think that the Union can do miraculous 
things for them. He must make no promises 
that cannot be fulfilled. He must make no 
statements that cannot be proved. His whole 


_ effort must be toward building a service in- 


stitution. 
The power of the Union does not lie in 
strength of numbers alone but in the intelli- 


gence and integrity of those numbers. Of course | 


it is always well to try to build big locals pro- 


-vided at the same time we are careful to have 


in the local the very best and most influential 


people of the neighborhood who are eligible 


to belong. 

A local with a well informed membership can 
carry on its business as a local after the 
organizer has gone on his way to organize 


other locals. Such a local does not have to 


depend on the organizer or on some one from 
the National Office to be present at every 
meeting to assist them. Such a local grows in 


strength because it holds the — of the) 


people of the community. 

Each and every local should “set aside at 
least one meeting each month for the purpose 
of study and self improvement. Bulletins are 
prepared for use in such study meetings. We 
shall be glad to tell you more about these bulle- 


tins if you will write us and let us know what 


your membership needs and wants mast. 


It was my pleasure recently to visit Okla- 


homa for a week in company with D. A. Grif- | 


fin, the State Organizer from Arkansas. While 


.there we worked with Odis L. Sweeden who is 


in charge of the organization work in that state. 

Though it rained almost constantly while we 
were there we were able to contact most of 
the leaders in Waggoner and Muskogee Coun- 
ties and to see a number of the leading citizens 
of many communities in those two counties 
where there is at present no organization. We 
were favorably impressed with the stable qual- 


Letter From 


Secretary Of Agriculture 


DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. H. L. Mitchell 

Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dear Mr. Mitchell: 

I regret that your telegram of January 31 
arrived too late to receive my attention in time 
to return a message to your Seventh Annual 
Convention, which I assume ended on the day 
following your communication. At this time, 
however, I wish to thank you for the expres- 
sions of cooperation and support in our newly 
announced program by which additional reduc- 
tions in cotton acreage will be compensated 
with cotton stamps. 

I am glad to be able to advise you, as re- 
quested, that protective regulations are now 
being drafted for the division of cotton-stamp 
payments for each farm among the producers 
according to their interests in the crop, as 
determined by the county agricultural con- 
servation committee at the time the application 
for payment is approved. Producers will be 


defined as they now are under the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration programs and will 
include share-tenants and share-croppers. As 
you know, an upper limit on the payments to 
be made in the form of cotton stamps has 


already been announced. Owners of more than 


one farm or a farm operated by more than 
one tenant may not receive more than $50 
worth of stamps based on their share of the 
crop. Individual share-croppers, tenants and 
owner-operators may receive up to $25 in 
cotton stamps at the rate of ten cents a pound 
times the of their under-planted 
acreage. 
Your interest vin this program is greatly 

Sincerely yours, 

CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 

Secretary. 


|Gone With The Mules 


ity of the organization already in those counties 
and with the possibilities for further organiza- 
tion of the same type in the near future. 
Brother Griffin will return to Oklahoma soon 
to work for two or three weeks or longer. We 
hope to be able to report a big gain in or- 
ganization in that state in our next issue. 

The time is ripe for good work in all the 
states now, as present conditions have a nat- 
ural tendency to make an organization like 
ours effective. There is no reason why organi- 
zation should not proceed at a rapid pace in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi and Texas as 
well as in Oklahoma. We shall be glad to report 
all such gains in future issues of the Tenant 
Farmer. 

Fraternally, 
J. R. BUTLER. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cropping begins to look like a system of se- 
curity which white men and black men once 
had but now have lost. 

The explanations are simple; ‘cutthiy tay 
indicate progress. In every Southern state 


which had as many as 100,000 tenants in 1930, 


the average size of the farms had increased 
by 1940. A strange thing is that when the Farm 


Security Administration helps tenants to buy 


land, it has in most cases insisted on farms 
larger than the average in the neighborhood. 
Sensible farmers did the same thing—when 


they could. Farms of adequate size are essential — 


for farmer security, but adequate-size farms 
in most Southern states are within reach of 
fewer people than the Southern land contains. 
Profitable farming practices have put wider 
acreages to work with fewer men, and the 
heartless plantation owner with the machine is 


changing a South which, recent statistics show, | 


has more than half the country’s farmers but 
less than a fifth-of the country’s farm imple- 


ments. 


Man’s story is the mule’s, but sadder Man 


_and mule worked so long together in the South. 


Burrhead and redneck moved up the ‘cotton 
rows behind the good, brown, much-respected 
beast. They understood each other and some- 
times they thought they understood the land 
and the cotton—at least until they took the 


cotton to the gin. Now man is separated not. 
only from the land but from the mule also. 


More than a million mules disappeared from 


the Southern scene during the ten years before 


they were counted in 1940. But last fall Milo 
Perkins reported that there were a million 
more people on the cotton farms of the South 
at the beginning of the present war than there 
were when the first world war began. Maybe 
men ought to die like the mules. Maybe men 
ought to breed with at least a mule-dealer’s 
understanding of possibilities. They don’t. In 
the South they will not soon. There is no such 
religious opposition to birth control in the 
South as there is in New England, nor any 
such general practice of it either. 


The share-cropper may disappear. The people | 


who once could hope to be share-croppers will 
not. They will be fed or they will steal. They 
would just as soon steal a factory as a hen. 
Indeed, when the situation was less acute, New 
Hampshire blamed them in part for the col- 
lapse of the state’s biggest cotton mill. The 
people who could once hope to be share-crop- 
pers will not mind the accusation again. They 
will be glad to deserve it. Maybe the ladies 
in New Hampshire are wise, even if they are 
late, in wanting to hear about share-cropping. 


It may be high time they began to listen. And 


if I were going to talk to them, I’d say, “Look 
out, ladies, Mississippi is a good deal closer 
than you think it is.” And I’d hate to see New 
Hampshire gone with the mules. 


From 


Tenant Farmer 


P. O. Box 5215 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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